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DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the 


present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 


commonly known as the “ Declaralion of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 


duly to meet 
“T, — 


II. — 


Ill. — 


IV. — 


VI. — 


VIT. — 


this obligation in all respects : 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


The cuH1Lp must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 


























First Celebration 
of World Children’s Day 


5 October 1953 


Judging by the enthusiasm with which it has been 
celebrated in a large number of countries, the idea of World 
Children’s Day launched by the International Union for 
Child Welfare would appear to respond to a deep-seated need. 

Its aim was “to strengthen the feeling of international 
solidarity for the well-being of children, to emphasise the 
usefulness of the efforts undertaken in each country and by 
international means, to give prominence to what is_ being 
done in every country and on the international level by 
voluntary and governmental agencies. ” 

The central theme was the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, commonly known as the Declaration of Geneva. 
This Charter of the Union was twice endorsed by the League 
of Nations, and most of its principles are to be found in the 
Draft Children’s Charter of the United Nations. 

It is now 30 years since Eglantyne Jebb formulated in 
the Declaration not only her own ideals but the aspirations 
of all those who felt that true world peace could only be 
brought about by creating better living conditions for children 
and increasing their opportunities for self-development. The 
Declaration has been in the past, and remains, a banner. 
It is also a tool, or properly speaking, a lever, often used by 
those fighting for social progress. It sets down principles, 
but their application may vary from country to country, 
according to the standards of living, religious and philosophical 
concepts, and degree of evolution. Yet the fact that its 
demands have a universal value is a bond between men and 
women of goodwill everywhere. 

The well-known Swedish journalist Barbro Alving, in a 
broadcast over the Swedish network, described Eglantyne 
Jebb’s initiative in starting the Save the Children Movement 
in 1919 as a stone thrown into a pond ; the rings grow larger 
and larger, interlace with other sets of rings, until no one 
can tell from where they started. 
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A ripple on the water! That is just what it is when 
you help a single child, and through him his family, his 
children and his grandchildren. There is no means of measur- 
ing how many lives have been saved by the action of one 
human being, how many destinies Eglantyne Jebb may have 
changed, how much human happiness has been given a chance 
to flower... 

World Children’s Day—itself a far-reaching result of her 
inspiration—is creating new ripples of its own, Miss Alving 
went on to say. Eglantyne Jebb and her friends had an 
almost revolutionary vision of the tragic world of their day. 
They built their work on the assumption that the world 
owes a great debt to its children, not only to make good 
the harm done them by the wars and atrocities caused by 
hatred between nations, but also because of the everyday 
social and personal factors which show up how fragile a 
thing is children’s well-being and happiness everywhere. 
They established the principle that the child, as such, should 
be assisted regardless of country, class or clash of opinion, 
and that he must be protected irrespective of nationality, 
race or creed. 

Consequently it is not surprising that the I.U.C.W’s 
suggestion to take as the theme of World Children’s Day 
the Declaration of Geneva should have found an echo in 
over 40 countries and territories. 

Everywhere, thanks to the valued co-operation of the 
European Broadcasting Union, the national broadcasting 
corporations joined in the event, with the result that millions 
of listeners were able to associate themselves in the celebration. 
The radio play “ Those of To-morrow ”, a commentary on the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child, written specially at 
the request of the International Union by Mr. Georges Hoff- 
man of Radio-Genéve, was heard over many networks: 
Austria, Belgium, Belgian Congo, Finland, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Luxemburg, 
Morocco, Peru, Portugal, French Switzerland, Syria, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

In other places special broadcasts were given : Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Germany, India, Ireland, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, New Zealand, Pakistan, Spain, South Africa, 
Sweden, German Switzerland, United States and the Vatican. 

Lady Rama Rau, President of the Conference recently 
convened by the Union in Bombay, who is now in the United 
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States, spoke of the Union’s work in the course of a 20-minute 
radio interview. 

In nearly all the countries articles were published in 
the Press explaining the significance of the celebration. 
Mention should be made, in particular, of those by Mrs. Gor- 
don M. Morier, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Prof. Araoz Alfaro (Buenos Aires) and Mr. Leonard W. Mayo 
(New York), both Presidents of Honour of the Union, like- 
wise that of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who devoted one of 
her daily columns to the celebration. 

Numerous messages of good-will and encouragement 
were received at the Secretariat of the Union, among them 
from the Holy See, the World Council of Churches, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, the Secretariat of the 
U.N. in New York and the European Office in Geneva, 
Unesco, the World Health Organisation, the United Nations 
Fund for Children, the NGOs Committee on Unicer, the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples (New York), 
and the National Council of Women of Peru. 

The Executive Director of the United Nations Fund for 
Children drew the attention of his Regional Representatives 
to the celebration and invited them to associate themselves 
in the local demonstrations. A number of international 
organisations did likewise in regard to their national sections. 

At the seat of the United Nations, New York, the Depart- 
ment of Public Information also lent its co-operation and 
organised in connection with the celebration a radio broad- 
cast in which Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of the 
Assembly, Mr. Maurice Pate, Executive Director of UNIcEF, 
and Mrs. G. Bok Holmes, Unicer Liaison Officer to NGOs, 
took part. Mrs. Holmes also spoke on the significance of 
World Children’s Day in a popular broadcast over an Amer- 
ican network. 

By a happy coincidence, the question of the future of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNicEer) came before 
the General Assembly in New York on the date fixed for 
World Children’s Day. The delegates of Canada, Israel, the 
Philippines and the U.S.A. referred to this event in their 
speeches, and Mme L. Tsaldaris (Greece) read the text of 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 

It is noteworthy that in a number of countries World 
Children’s Day was linked with a special campaign or incor- 
porated as a feature of a nation-wide manifestation on behalf 
of children. 
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In Norway, for instance, a big drive was launched on 
that day for the relief of Korean children. 

In India, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health 
and President of the Indian Council for Child Welfare, gave 
a‘radio broadcast which was also widely reproduced in the 
Press, and in which she enumerated the most pressing needs 
of the children of India: well-run day nurseries for the 
children of working mothers, nursery schools for children 
up to the age of seven, a daily supplementary meal for all 
undernourished children, even if it is only four ounces of 
milk and a banana; more playgrounds and holiday homes ; 
prevention of begging and protection from other forms of 
exploitation ; proper training homes for the delinquent child, 
hospitals for the treatment and care of the different categories 
of physically handicapped children, without neglecting their 
education, and similar establishments for the treatment of 
children suffering from tuberculosis or poliomyelitis. 

She concluded with these words : “ If we really feel that 
the future of our country depends on how we look after our 
children, then surely it will be worth India’s while to celebrate 
Children’s Day in a special manner. I do trust that the 
response in our country to the needs of our children will be 
very great so that the Branches of the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare everywhere may look forward to a busy year 
fraught with good results, that it may not be for us a question 
of how we are to raise the funds but how we may best spend 
the funds. ” 

In the Uttar Pradesh, in addition to the radio broad- 
casts and numerous articles which appeared in the Press 
throughout the week, the programme comprised free or 
reduced rate performances for children, sports’ competitions 
in private schools, treats for children of the State schools 
in the parks, literary and artistic competitions for the older 
ones, etc. 

In Pakistan, likewise, a film show and other treats were 
arranged for the children ; noteworthy was a concert given 
by the children themselves, at which Miss Fatma Jinnah 
presided. A large number of voluntary associations offered 
their collaboration. 

In the Lebanon there was a ceremony at which the 
Minister of Health read a special message from the President 
of the Republic addressed to the children of the country. 
Several other speakers put forward the social, educational 
and health needs of the children. This meeting, which had 
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opened with the Declaration of Geneva being read out and 
a few words on the I.U.C.W. itself, was well reported in 
the Press. 

One thousand schoolchildren and pupils of various insti- 
tutions were invited to a film show in Lisbon, which was 
honoured by the presence of the Minister of Justice. On 
the same day, also, the Red Cross distributed clothes to 
poor children ; the Patronato a la Infancia, a private body, 
made a similar distribution, and a number of articles leading 
up to the event and on the day of the celebration itself appear- 
ed in the Press. 

In Syria, the Government decided to confer on World 
Children’s Day an official character. It had been preceded 
by good publicity in the press, the cinema and the radio. 
On the day itself, a children’s radio programme, a joint 
enterprise of the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, the 
Ministry of Education, the Syrian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the Municipal Authorities of Damascus, and other bodies, 
was put on the air, comprising an official address, a talk, 
songs and music, a play, etc. The Ministry of Education 
sent to all State and private schools in the infant and ele- 
mentary grades a circular letter inviting them to celebrate 
the day in such a way as to give joy and pleasure to children, 
but stressing also love and sympathy with others. In his 
broadcast talk the Minister of Social Affairs recalled that 
Syria was the cradle of the revealed religions and that she 
had learned from the teaching of the Prophets to love child- 
ren, to protect and surround them with love and care, for 
they symbolise the highest joy of life. The Minister then 
referred to the children caught in the tragedies of our day, 
especially the children of refugees from Palestine in the 
neighbouring countries. 

In Peru the occasion was seized to make the formal 
awards of the prizes in the international drawing competition 
for children illustrating the Tales of Hans Andersen. The 
President of the Peruvian Committee (member organisation 
of the Union) gave a radio talk on the Declaration of Geneva ; 
the National Council of Women of Peru published a manifesto. 

Treats for children also marked the celebrations in 
Uruguay, where the population entered wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of the event, both in the capital and in the provinces. 
At Montevideo, in the reception rooms of the Athenaeum, the 
formal awards were made to the entrants of the International 
Competition for the illustration of Hans Andersen’s Tales. 
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Since 1947, Yugoslavia has held a Children’s Week every 
year. The National Council of Child Welfare Associations, 
which has now been made responsible for organising it, 
has decided that it shall take place henceforth at the beginning 
of October, so as to incorporate World Children’s Day. It 
happened that the 5th marked the opening day of this event, 
and Marshal Tito delivered a special message on that occasion 
to the children, a lead which was also followed by the National 
Council, while the various other Child Welfare Councils of 
the Republics urged voluntary associations and private 
citizens to devote their attention to the outstanding problems 
of the education and welfare of children. This appeal is in 
line with the new policy of decentralisation in Yugoslavia, 
which throws considerably more responsibility on the 
citizens and their associations. As a result of the wide- 
spread publicity given to this appeal by the press and 
radio, excellent results appear to have been achieved. 
For instance, the Union of Ex-Servicemen of the People’s 
Republic of Serbia has decided to make available 700 scholar- 
ships for war orphans, most of whom live in the rural areas, 
so that they can continue their studies in town. The workers’ 
council of a building firm at Pristina has placed a house 
worth five million dinars at the disposal of the Friends of 
Children Society, to be used as a children’s home. Other 
initiatives are a children’s playground, a day nursery and a 
child guidance clinic at Nich, the setting up of three school 
canteens at Pancevo, in addition to a recreation room for 
children who live a long way from the school; elsewhere, 
modelling studios, playgrounds, puppet theatres, new school 
buildings, and kindergartens have been or are about to be 
created. Everywhere the celebration was marked by festivi- 
ties organised for children and their parents. In addition 
to the radio play “ Those of To-morrow ” by Georges Hoffman, 
Radio-Belgrade put on a broadcast in which about 100 children 
of 17 nationalities took part, singing or reciting in their 
mother tongue. 

In the course of the discussion of World Children’s Day 
in the Executive Committee at The Hague, the Yugoslav 
delegate stressed how very useful such demonstrations were, 
especially in countries where the masses were not yet fully 
aware of their responsibility towards children. Certainly, 
this responsibility should be in evidence throughout the year, 
but it was helpful to bring it into relief every now and then. 

Continued on page 215. 


Child Welfare in Yugoslavia 


In anticipation of the World Child Welfare Congress, due 
to take place in Zagreb from 30 August to 4 September 1954, 
under the auspices of the I.U.C.W., our readers will no doubt 
be interested in this article which is a digest of documentary 
material sent by the member organisation of the Union, the 
National Council of Child Welfare Associations in Yugoslavia.— 
Editor’s note. 


The peoples of Yugoslavia are to-day building a new 
social system at the cost of great efforts and in the face of 
enormous difficulties. The country is developing its indus- 
trial and electrical resources and striving to bring agri- 
culture up to date in a heroic effort to raise itself from its 
age-long economic backwardness. At the same time demo- 
cratic processes are being carried into every field of economic, 
political and social life, so that citizens are being compelled 
to take an ever greater share in all forms of social activity— 
in education, social security and health. 

The task is immense, as conditions before the war were 
very detrimental to the welfare of children : infant mortality 
was one of the highest in Europe (14 %); one woman in 
seven died in childbirth; only 27.3 % of the children went 
to school. War further aggravated these conditions. 

If children are to become citizens capable of promoting 
and extending the aims of the new society, they must grow 
up strong and healthy, meeting life and their fellow-men 
with confidence, emotionally balanced, purposeful and hard- 
working. If they are happy in their childhood and participate 
in the life of society, they will learn to love their fatherland 
and their fellow-citizens and become champions of order and 
progress. 

In Socialist Yugoslavia, this ideal can only be attained 
if the family and the State, social welfare organisations and 
the community as a whole co-ordinate their efforts. Nobody 
can provide a substitute for the love parents give their 
children, or the joy the children bring their parents. It 
should be the function of the State and of organised bodies 
to help the parents fulfil their task, and only to contemplate 
separation of the children in the interests of their education 
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or their health so as to fit them to take their place in the 
social and economic life of the country as self-reliant indi- 
viduals. 

In many cases the personnel of the official bodies are 
not appointed by the Government but by groups elected 
by the parents. There are besides many free associations 
grouping parents, teachers, doctors and others. 

Parents and other citizens play an important role in the 
control of schools and children’s institutions. Not only does 
this contribute to their own enlightenment but it acts as an 
effective counter to outmoded ideas, prejudices, bureau- 
cratic control, etc. 


Assistance to Families 


According to the basic law which regulates relations 
between parents and children, the former have the right and 
the duty to protect and maintain their children, to care for 
their health, ensure their schooling and professional training, 
and watch over their material interests. These rights and 
duties belong to both parents, who exercise them in common 
agreement. Illegitimate children enjoy the same rights as 
those born in wedlock. The law also contains provisions for 
the establishment and withdrawal of parental rights. Where 
necessary, the guardianship authorities transfer a child to 
the care of a children’s institution. 

Assistance to children living in their own homes may 
take many different forms. Immediately after the war the 
need was for supplementary feeding and supplying them with 
clothes and shoes. While rationing lasted children received 
extra rations, and special restaurants were set up where they 
could receive meals at very low prices. For the benefit of 
children from the rural areas, orphans or those from large 
or poor families, special boarding schools were created. 

Under the Decree on Children’s Allowances passed in 
November 1951, a monthly allowance of 3,000 dinars is paid 
to working parents for each child up to 14 years of age (if 
pursuing higher studies, up to 25 years), as well as a grant 
of 8,000 dinars at the birth of each child. A total of 
1,200,000 children are to-day benefiting from _ these 
allowances. 

Experience goes to show that the overwhelming majority 
of parents make the best possible use of these grants in the 
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interests of their children. In the negligible number of cases 
where parents either from ignorance or bad-will misuse the 
funds, the social organisations bring moral pressure to bear, 
usually with excellent results. The guardianship boards inter- 
vene only in the most serious cases. 

Parents in receipt of allowances also have access to a 
variety of facilities for their children, created and maintained 
by the State, but in regard to which parent groups play a 
prominent part. From the record it appears that they 
exercise a definite influence on the application of these pro- 
visions, with the result that they are better adapted to the 
local needs. Many parents however had not quite grasped 
that if their children enjoy these benefits free of charge 
they have a moral obligation to help in the good functioning 
of these provisions. However, things are improving in this 
respect. 

In the case of children whose parents are not employed 
and who consequently do not qualify for these allowances, 
there is a system of scholarships. 


Assistance to Children Deprived of Family Care 


Even while the war of liberation was still being waged 
special attention had to be given to the children. For the 
longer it lasted, throwing families into mourning and devastat- 
ing homes, the greater grew the number of children who were 
left not only without their parents, but without any kind 
ofsupport. Asa first measure, all the children were collected 
and entrusted to families who still had their homes intact. 
Thus in the liberated territories each home became a social 
welfare institution. Parallel with this movement, from 1942 
the first children’s homes for war orphans or the children of 
fighting men were set up. During this period no fewer than 
47 institutions were created capable of receiving 5,000 child- 
ren, as well as 24 babies’ homes with accommodation for 
1,700 infants, and two hostels housing 300 apprentices. 
Special bays for sick children and nursing mothers were 
opened in the hospitals for partisans, apart from the mater- 
nity and children’s hospitals that were created at the begin- 
ning of 1944. 

At the end of the war the most pressing task was to 
provide shelter and food for the large number of orphans 
and homeless children, 283,252 of whom were so assisted, 
3 
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while 382,958 undernourished children were fed in the nurser- 
ies and canteens. 

On 1 April 1945 the National Assembly enacted the 
Guardianship Law which covers not only protection of the 
material interests of minors, but also ensures that children 
deprived of their parents shall have a good education so as 
to fit them to take an active part in the life of the community. 

Guardianship functions are vested in the People’s Com- 
mittees of the towns or districts, which appoint a Guardian- 
ship Board. The latter decides where the child shall be 
educated and the type of education he shall receive. It 
also counsels and supervises the guardian to whom the child 
is entrusted. 

Children deprived of their parents usually live with their 
guardian or in a children’s home ; most of them have remained 
with the rural families where they were placed during or shortly 
after the war, because there was a better chance of provision- 
ing in the villages than in the urban areas. On completing 
their elementary schooling they went on to appropriate 
vocational training and were placed in apprenticeship, lodg- 
ing in young workers’ hostels at the State’s expense, or 
they went to boarding schools to continue their education. 
Special classes were set up for children whose schooling had 
been interrupted by the war, so that they could catch up. 
Large numbers of war orphans have become engineers, 
doctors, agronomists, skilled workers, etc. But a great many 
are still pursuing their studies ; they remain under the pro- 
tection of the Guardianship and Social Welfare Authorities. 


Assistance to Working Mothers 


In Yugoslavia, men and women have equal rights in 
regard to access to work, but by this very fact women must 
be given special protection as mothers. 

They are entitled to 90 days’ paid maternity leave, at 
least 21 days before and 45 days after the birth of the child. 
If, on medical advice, they must refrain from heavy work 
during the pregnancy period, they continue to receive their 
full salary for the lighter type of work. Expectant mothers 
must not engage in night work or overtime after the fourth 
month, and nursing mothers for a period of eight months. 
In neither case may they be sent to temporary jobs away 
from the place of their regular employment. 
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A working woman is also entitled to 15 days’ paid leave 
on production of a medical certificate stating that her child 
or another member of her immediate family is sick and in 
need of her care. 

What happens to children while their mothers are at 
work ? Between 1939 and 1951 there was a huge increase 
in the number of day nurseries. Under legislation enacted 
shortly after the war, all undertakings of a certain importance 
were required to set up day nurseries or babies’ homes ; this, 
however, did not solve the problem of women living at a 
distance, who sometimes had to carry their children several 
kilometres to their place of work. A few day nurseries began 
to keep the children the whole week, but that meant separ- 
ation from the mother. The trend now is to close the nur- 
series attached to the factories and to open some in the 
vicinity where the women live. 

An experiment has been made of leaving a few children 
in the charge of non-working women under the supervision 
of a nurse from the nearest day nursery, and this has proved 
successful. Nursery schools and play centres have also been 
created where children of pre-school age can come from two 
to four hours a day and be under the supervision of a trained 
child welfare worker. 

In all these institutions there is a shortage of trained 
personnel. 


Health Protection 


After the war the health protection of children called 
for special efforts, particularly as the war period had aggrav- 
ated conditions that were already deplorable. 

The high rate of infant mortality and the frequency of 
children’s illnesses were to be attributed at least as much 
to the ignorance and low standards of living of the popu- 
lation as to the inadequacies of the health services. 

There are no official figures regarding the mortality rate 
during the war, but it is estimated that it was as high as 
300 to 400 per thousand in certain districts. Tuberculosis 
also took a heavy toll of child life. 

Since the war health services for children have been 
greatly augmented, as will be seen from the table below. 

During the early years these institutions were operated 
with an extremely small number of qualified staff. The 
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situation is improving steadily, though there is still only one 
doctor to 3,000 inhabitants. 


1939 1952 
Ante-natal clinics. ... 27 339 
Maternity hospitals. . . 29 (638 beds) 256 (4,099 beds) 
Infant welfare clinics . . — 343 
Dispensaries... ..: » 40 128 
Babies’ homes .... . 5 19 
Milk kitchens. 69-9: >.°. 2 19 
School first-aid stations . 71 96 
Beds in children’s hospitals 423 4,327 


Before the war there were three midwifery schools with 
a total of 150 students ; to-day there are 16 with 700 students. 
Of the 2,000 qualified midwives, 300 are working in insti- 
tutions serving mothers and children. 

Although the small number of specialised personnel does 
not permit of developing prophylactic work as fully as would 
be desirable, all the institutions for the health protection of 
mothers and children contribute to the health enlightenment 
of the masses in their area. All the services are completely 
free of charge. 

With the co-operation of UnicEr, campaigns have been 
undertaken in the more backward areas in such fields as 
vaccination against tuberculosis and diphtheria, treatment 
of endemic syphilis, trachoma and mycosis. 

Again with the assistance of UNicEer, supplementary 
feeding programmes were operated in respect of a few hundred 
thousand children in 1948, 1949 and 1950, pending the 
erection of two milk powder factories and six milk pasteuri- 
sation centres. Of the milk produced, 20 per cent. is distrib- 
uted free through the clinics and school canteens. 

The number of children sent to holiday camps rose from 
35,000 in 1946 to 69,000 in 1952. 

Due to these and many related measures, there has been 
a steady decline in infant mortality, which has dropped from 
155 %o in 1939 to 105 %» in 1949. The rate is, however, 
very uneven, according to the economic and cultural level 
of the population in the different regions. 

The enlightenment of parents and the spread of basic 
health rules is a task of the highest importance, to which 
numerous associations, in particular women’s organisations, 
child welfare bodies and the Red Cross have given close 
attention. They organise special courses and lectures for 
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mothers, publish popular pamphlets or magazines, issue 
posters, organise exhibitions, and so forth. 

Teams of health and social workers tour the villages 
and give practical demonstrations. A domestic economy 
course has been introduced in the eighth year in girls’ schools, 
the instruction comprising dietetics and the care of children. 
Other courses are arranged for girls over 18 living in the 
rural areas. 


Educational Problems 


The purpose of the liberation struggle was not only to 
free the country of the enemy ; its freedom and independence 
were coupled with the question of a new form of government 
and a new social order. Even during the fighting period 
the People’s Committees, with the help of the army organised 
schools, endeavoured to bring education to the masses. 
Teachers serving in the armed forces were charged with 
organising classes, despite the lack of facilities and of 
educational materials. Between engagements, the children 
were gathered together near the front line. Every company 
had a course for illiterates, and every company was the 
bearer of educational work wherever it was stationed. 

After the war the whole school system had to be put 
on a new basis, as the former system was deplorable. Al- 
though in principle school attendance was compulsory, almost 
half the children escaped primary education altogether. The 
number of middle and high schools was quite inadequate, 
and it was all but impossible for the children of peasants or 
workers to have access to them. 

According to the new ideas, it is the task of society as 
a whole to create the conditions for a comprehensive, edu- 
cation of children in the family and in the school, to organise 
the whole of society to this end, to educate the children in 
the spirit of the brotherhood and unity of all the peoples of 
Yugoslavia, and of loyalty to their Socialist homeland. At 
the same time they must learn respect for other nations and 
for human rights and freedom, work hard and fit themselves 
to carry out their individual and social rights and duties. 

The system of education and upbringing is based on the 
ideological foundations of the People’s Revolution, the 
edification of the Socialist system, and upon the heritage of 
learning. 
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The school must be democratic in character, and all 
grades of education must be accessible to children; edu- 
cation must be built on the sciences and science must be 
placed at the service of the people. 

The number of schools of every kind has increased 
enormously, as well as the number of art schools, high schools 
and university faculties. It is to be noted that their students 
are recruited now much more frequently from the working 
and peasant classes. 

All these are State schools. The compulsory school 
period is eight years, but all who wish to do so may go on 
to higher studies. 

The school is dissociated from the Church. Parents who 
so desire may themselves provide for the religious education 
of their children. 

Seminaries for the training of the clergy are free to 
function, but under the general supervision of the State. 

The principle of equality is applied regardless of the 
sex, nationality, religion and economic situation of the 
children. There are schools in all the languages spoken in 
the country. Education is free at every stage of the edu- 
cational system. Hostels are attached to the high schools 
and universities for the commodity of those in poor cir- 
cumstances, and scholarships are also available. The number 
of scholarship holders is, however, diminishing, as the stud- 
ents benefit from the family allowances which are payable 
up to the age of 25 years. 


Pre-school and Out-of-school Education 


The new Yugoslavia attaches great importance to pre- 
school and out-of-school education, designed to supplement 
and assist parents in the task of bringing up their children. 

Facilities for the care of pre-school children, further- 
more, enable women to participate in the economic and 
social life of the country and still fulfil their role as mothers. 
With the exception of a few infants’ classes attached to the 
schools, and a small number of kindergartens maintained for 
the benefit of the wealthier parents, there were no such 
institutions before the war. To-day there are several different 
kinds : some receive children for the whole day, others for 
the morning and the afternoon, the children going home for 
meals ; others, again, only for a few hours a day. Almost 
all employ trained teachers; the day nurseries have their 
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nurses. As has been already mentioned, the number of these 
facilities falls far short of the need. 

The Federation of Pioneers groups all children between 
7 and 14 years of age. It is the expression of the aspiration 
of the Communist Party and of the peoples of Yugoslavia 
to foster in the young generation all those qualities which 
distinguished the people in their struggle for liberty and for 
a new Yugoslavia. It teaches children to share the life of 
the community and to use their leisure constructively, while 
at the same time offering them many opportunities for play 
and recreation. 

The Pioneers took an active part in the struggle for 
freedom and rendered numerous services; these activities 
have been expanded since the war. It was realised, however, 
that children should have the choice of rallying to different 
types of associations, the chief of which are: 


The Pioneers, which has become an organisation linked 
with the school and forming groups interested in natural 
science, history, music, mechanics, handicrafts, sports, and 
so on. Their Councils are composed of teachers, secondary 
school pupils and their parents ; 


The Federation of Scouts and Campers, grouping children 
and young people between the ages of 7 and 18, with a pro- 
gramme similar to that of the Boy Scouts in other countries ; 
particularly popular with young people from the towns, 
because it enables them to go on excursions, camp in the 
open and acquire all sorts of practical technical knowledge. 
The children are also attracted by the military character 
of some of the activities ; 


The Federation of Mountaineers musters a large number 
of children in its junior section ; 


The Red Cross also offers a programme in its Junior 
Section similar to those in other countries ; the activities are 
linked with the schools, with the aim of teaching the funda- 
mental rules of health and hygiene ; 


The “ Partisan” Federation for Physical Cullure—pro- 
motes all forms of gymnastics, light athletics, sports, excur- 
sions, etc. It has its own well-equipped clubs in many 
towns and villages. A broad programme enables the children 
to choose the type of sport they like best, but all activities 
are carried on systematically ; 
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The Hobbies Groups set up clubs and workshops for 
young amateurs of cinematography, photography, aircraft 
design, etc. These groups are appreciated both by parents 
and teachers, as the children enjoy picking up useful tech- 
niques and knowledge. 


Besides the societies above-mentioned, there are many 
others which frequently have junior sections, such as chess, 
philately, sports and cultural groups. 

Children and young people spend a large part of their 
leisure in one or other of these organisations, or in one of 
the numerous general youth clubs not affiliated either to 
the schools or to any special group and to which anybody 
may belong. 

Although their methods of work and equipment are far 
from perfect, all these groups are very popular and are 
attracting ever-growing numbers of young people. 


Children’s Publications 


The various societies for the care and education of child- 
ren publish no fewer than 19 papers and magazines, of which 
four cater for the lower age groups and eight for children 
belonging to the national minorities. The total circulation 
is 673,520 a month. Production is of a high standard, they 
are richly illustrated and all publish short stories by good 
authors, excerpts from wellknown children’s books, popular 
articles on the Yugoslav way of life, world affairs, the various 
branches of science and art, puzzles, crosswords, etc. 

Despite the high cost of printing and paper, subscription 
rates are kept low, thanks to subsidies furnished by the 
State, the printing houses and the social organisations. 

Recently some comic papers brought out for commercial 
profit have made their appearance. Generally they are cheap 
editions, full of sensational stories of crime, etc., but having 
no pedagogical or artistic value. Educationists and social 
organisations have tried to fight this trashy press by every 
means in their power and specifically by popularising good 
literature. 


The protection and education of children as briefly 
described in these pages call for the co-operation of the entire 
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population, not only through Government Departments but 
by means of the big political, professional, women’s, youth 
and other organisations. Professional associations of teachers 
and doctors, in particular, have a big part to play, also 
workers’ and peasant co-operatives, local people’s committees, 
etc., as well as the numerous specialised associations which 
have been formed in the last few years for the various aspects 
of child welfare and education. ‘These groups go by different 
names : “ Children’s Friends ”, “ Our Children ”, “ A Brighter 
Future ”. Their activities vary according to local conditions 
and the specific problems of the area : support of the schools, 
health campaigns, promotion of occupational and recreational 
centres, mass enlightenment in the fields of education, health, 
social service, organisation of children’s festivities and so 
on. The participation of the parents in all these activities 
is of great importance, as by this means they become aware 
of their dual responsibility as citizens and as parents. 

The present tendency in Yugoslavia is to transfer many 
activities relative to education, health, social and other 
matters to the people themselves, or rather to the associations 
they have freely set up. Thus, practically all the bodies of 
local government have been reorganised in councils com- 
posed of prominent citizens, specialised in the corresponding 
professions, and other public workers. 

In December 1952, agencies specially concerned with 
children met in a conference, which resulted in further stimulus 
to the movement and led to the creation of a number of new 
societies under different names and with different purposes, 
which vary from place to place. Their rapid extension 
showed that they responded to a real need, and certain of 
them have already attained excellent results. 

The scope of the tasks undertaken, their wide range and 
the time devoted to their successful unfolding vary with each 
community, as do also the methods of work employed. An 
ideal they all have in common is the building up of a new 
Socialist society in Yugoslavia. 

With a view to co-ordinating and systematising their 
work, a Child Welfare Council has been formed in each Repu- 
blic, and since the spring of 1953 a National Council of Child 
Welfare Associations in Yugoslavia has affiliated to the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare. 








Psychological Effects of Holiday Abroad 
on Children from Disaster Area 


By P.A. DriLuicH, 
National Bureau for Child Welfare, The Hague 


As a rule, when a country is visited by a catastrophe 
and a neighbouring land invites the children for a recuperative 
rest, the invitation is considered solely from the point of view 
of the material advantages it offers and little thought is given 
to the possible psychological repercussions on the children 
and their families. We are therefore happy to print below 
a summary of the experiences made with a group of Dutch 
children who this summer, four months after the disastrous 
winter floods, spent a holiday in France at the kind invitation of 
the Centre francais de Protection de lEnfance. (Editor’s Note.) 


As soon as the news came through of the floods on 
1 February 1953, numerous offers were made by organi- 
sations and private persons abroad to take in the children— 
and adults too for that matter—who had fled or were evacu- 
ated from the stricken areas. The Dutch authorities 
agreed, however, that it was wiser from the point of view 
of mental health not to send the children abroad. This 
attitude was officially endorsed by the Government and by 
public opinion. 

The reasons why it was judged inadvisable to send the 
children to a foreign country immediately after the catastro- 
phe might be enumerated as follows : 


after the terrible experience they had been through and 
the loss of lives and homes it was more than ever necessary 
to safeguard by every possible means the unity of the family ; 


it seemed most unlikely that the evacuated population 
would consent to be separated from their children for even 
a short time: in fact, they would certainly cling to them 
as never before ; 


a stay abroad would demand an effort of adjustment by 
the children not only to people they did not know, but to 
“ foreigners ”, as well as to another way of life ; being already 
in an unsettled state through having been driven from their 
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homes, it seemed doubtful whether they would be capable 
of making this effort ; 


it was feared that if the children were living far away 
from their parents and ignorant of what was happening at 
home, where the struggle against the sea was still continuing 
in one form or another, they would be unable to relax and, 
in fact, would be in a constant state of anxiety ; 


the state of mind of the parents was another important 
element ; 


all these factors were heightened as the people concerned 
were rural folk living rather isolated from the world ; 


finally, it did not seem advisable to gather together in 
one place so many children who had shared a common and 
terrible experience : there was a danger that it might be the 
main theme of their thoughts and conversation and that they 
would never get away from it. 


In the month of February these arguments seemed irre- 
futable. Added to which there was a general disinclination 
to leave to strangers the task of comforting and caring for 
the stricken populations, which was felt to be a national 
responsibility. 

But when, a few months later, the Cenire francais de 
Protection de l’Enfance renewed its invitation to the Dutch 
Union for Child Welfare to organise a recuperative rest for 
about 100 children in a holiday camp in Normandy (Lan- 
grune-on-Sea, Department of Calvados), it was decided to 
reconsider the question and weigh the chances of succeeding 
in such an experiment. 

The actual evacuation period was by that time over, 
and the flood victims were established for an indefinite length 
of time in the various reception areas ; or they had remained 
in or returned to their home villages, despite the overwhelm- 
ing difficulties of the situation. It was during this second 
phase that people began to wonder whether it would not be 
a good thing for the children—who were presumably very 
much shaken by the events—to get them out of. this 
atmosphere for a while. But what results might be foreseen, 
and how would the parents react to such a proposal ? 

Opinions were strongly divided. Here was an unpre- 
cedented set of circumstances, and the consequence of carry- 
ing out the project was anybody’s guess. 

One of the organisations actively caring for the flood 
victims undertook to supply an answer to these questions, 
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and for the purpose sent a questionnaire to the stricken 
communes in the west of North Brabant Province. A 
number of mayors responded forthwith and sent a list of 
111 young candidates from the villages of Halsteren, Nieuw- 
Vossemeer, Klundert, Moerdijk, Hoge-en-Lage-Zwaluwe. 
Subsequently, more applications arrived, but too late to be 
included in the scheme. 

Upon this promising begirining it was decided to accept 
the French invitation. For the stay in Langrune careful 
preparations were made, and a Dutch team was formed 
composed of a team-leader and 11 house-mothers. 

As the day of departure drew near excitement ran high 
among the chosen children. School teachers also threw 
themselves into the spirit of the adventure and devoted 
history and geography lessons to France, promising to help 
the children when they returned to catch up with their 
lessons. By that time quite a large number of children had 
already been gathered in holiday camps in Holland itself, 
to take their minds off their troubles and to relieve their 
parents. On the whole, those who had been selected to go 
to France were looked upon with envy. 

The group consisting of 65 girls and 46 boys between 
6 and 13 years of age left on 15 May 1953. Those of 6 and 
7 years were in all cases accompanied by an older brother 
or sister. 

There can be no two opinions about the matter: the 
month’s stay at Langrune was an unqualified success, and 
a period of joy for old and young. What interests us, how- 
ever, more than a mere description of this holiday, were the 
reactions of the children, which were sometimes surprising. 
Compared with the usual population of holiday camps, the 
children at Langrune were very easy to handle—not that 
they were shy, fearful, reserved or distrustful. They did 
not manifest undue grief at being separated from their 
parents ; perhaps amongst the little girls there was an under- 
standable feeling of homesickness, especially the first nights. 
It was noticeable that the adjustment of the children depended 
to a great extent on the news they received from home. The 
parents for the most part tried to forestall homesickness by 
joining in the happiness of their children, and only a very 
small number were so unwise as to foster their homesickness. 
There were a few children who never succeeded in becoming 
settled and derived no pleasure from this great adventure ; 
they were perhaps not mature enough for an experience of 
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this kind. At all events, there appeared to be no connection 
between their behaviour at Langrune and the troubled time 
they had gone through. On the other hand, their case 
histories (as younger or only children, various difficulties in 
the family, and so forth) would suffice to explain their 
attitude. 

At a first glance, there was nothing to show that the 
children at the holiday camp had lived through a shattering 
experience. Even when they left Holland they !ooked well 
(nevertheless, all put on weight during their four weeks’ 
stay) ; they were cheerful and appeared normal in every way. 
Very soon, however, the observer noticed that these children 
were more marked by their hours of anguish than had at 
first appeared. One 8-year old girl, for instance, panicked 
when she saw the tide coming up the beach. She was led 
away and very soon calmed down. (At home, on the shores 
of the Schelde, she had already had similar and even more 
violent crises.) She spent the rest of the morning in the camp 
garden. Next day she returned to the beach with her com- 
rades, and although she still sought refuge for a time with 
her house-mother, at the end of a week her fright had com- 
pletely disappeared. There were a few isolated cases of this 
kind ; but a general distrust of the water, even among the 
boys, revealed itself when it was planned to take the party 
to visit Mont Saint-Michel and the children thought they 
would have to cross by boat. Many assurances had to be 
given them that the trip would be made in a coach before 
their fears were overcome. That excursion will probably 
remain an unforgettable memory. 

Gradually their fear of the water disappeared; they 
bathed in the sea and would have been delighted even to 
go canoeing. In short, this holiday by the sea has been of 
the greatest service by reconciling them with’ water—an 
element which has its dangers and which had already played 
a sinister role in their lives. 

It is of interest to note that children whom we knew 
had suffered most—had lost one or both parents and had 
found themselves in very precarious situations—had least 
difficulty in adjusting, and were always cheerful, even more 
so than the others. 

No doubt, the camp leader and the house-mothers were 
able to deal with the problems of these children in a more 
calm and reassuring manner than would have the parents, 
still strongly under the impression of the events of the early 
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part of the year. The children had been deeply affected by 
the disaster, but we may hope that they will revert more 
easily than adults to normal relations with mankind and 
with nature, and will not relate everything to the floods. 
A small philosopher of seven said : “ Mother said it’s much 
worse for grown-ups than for us—for we don’t understand 
it all yet.” One cannot ignore or seek to minimise the 
psychological consequences of these events, but perhaps the 
child was not altogether wrong. Given a favourable peda- 
gogic environment, children are more capable of quickly 
recovering their confidence in life than adults. 

It should not for a moment be imagined that the children 
sought to forget : they were eager to have news of what was 
happening at home. But for the time being they were 
removed from the direct effects of the disaster, and all kinds 
of new and interesting experiences were opening up before 
them. They still continued to talk about the floods, the 
losses and the destructions, and in fact no attempt was made 
to stop them, only to keep their minds happily occupied. 
It may possibly have been a good thing to let them discuss 
“among themselves”, instead of being surrounded by 
“normal” children and being regarded as the “little 
victims ”. Their stories, even the most harrowing, took 
on a different colour from the conversations they had listened 
to at home, where their parents were still weighed down by 
cares. The recent events still dominated their lives, even 
in this charming place, but seen in perspective they had 
become “ past history ”. 

Contrary to the negative previsions of some people, the 
children (with the exception of the very youngest) were not 
too young to benefit consciously from such a trip abroad, 
and a number of excursions were arranged. International 
exchanges and trips abroad are the order of the day, but 
these children from country areas would probably never have 
another opportunity to see what is going on outside their 
frontiers. They did not fail to draw a close association bet- 
ween the floods and this wonderful journey to France. “I 
would like to visit lots of other countries ”, said one child, 
“ ...but I suppose for that we must wait for another flood ”. 

In spite of the language difficulty, contact with the 
French schoolchildren was a valuable experience for both 
parties. Both learned to overcome their mistrust of different 
ways of life, and not to find them “funny ”. Thus, in a 
practical way, they have learned the meaning of unity in 
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diversity. The meeting round a camp fire in which a large 
number of the local children joined became the symbol of their 
introduction to international life, while a visit to the beach 
at Arromanches was an impressive lesson in European history. 

After an unforgettabe month, the children returned 
home. Local authorities and social services have testified 
to the good effects this holiday has had on their young wards. 
In the course of a tour we made about a month after they 
had returned to their villages, where living conditions are 
still very dreary and difficult, we were able to gain an idea 
of the gratitude of the parents. It-appears that the children 
never tire of talking of their adventures in France. Teachers 
also declared that the temporary absence of their pupils had 
done them an enormous amount of good. There is every 
reason, therefore, to congratulate ourselves on the success 
of the venture. 

We do not claim, of course, that the experiment has an 
absolute demonstration value : it was too short and concerned 
only a handful of children in a single area. To make a more 
thorough study of the real and lasting effects on the later 
development and behaviour of the children who took part 
in this holiday would demand a more serious study, and that 
is not possible. 

To sum up, we may draw the following conclusions with 
regard to the group of 111 children who went on this holiday 
15 weeks after the floods: 

the parents were not opposed to sending them abroad ; 

the journey to a foreign country was even a special 
attraction, while adjusting to life in the camp in France, 
was, on the whole, looked upon as a game; 

the children were able to get the events relating to the 
floods into perspective and that brought about a release of 
tension which persisted, for a time at least, after their return ; 

country children from the west of the Province of Bra- 
bant got on well with Dutch people from the city as well 
as with the French ; 

on the whole, they do not seem to have been too young 
to benefit from what they saw, in fact, from this point of 
view, the experiment has been most encouraging and fully 
justified the rather high cost of travel and other expenses ; 

the fact of bringing so many children who had been 
through a painful experience together in a community did 
not appear to have had harmful effects, on the contrary ; 


Continued on page 215, 








Children and the Cinema 


By Eurico SERRA, 


Director General of Juvenile Court and Related Services, Lisbon, 
Member of the Censorship Committee of Public Performances 


In my capacity as member of the international jury 
Cipatc (International Centre for the Cinema, Education and 
Culture), I attended the Children’s Film Festival at the 
Biennale in Venice last August. This was an occasion of 
particular interest for me, as at the beginning of this year 
an Act was passed in Portugal regulating the admission of 
minors to public performances, and, owing to my public 
functions, I am called upon to implement the Act. 

This section of the Festival comprised 40 films produced 
by 10 competitor countries, sufficient to form an idea as a 
whole of the different aspects of the problem of children’s 
films as it presents itself to-day, the type of production, 
main trends and difficulties. The Festival was also rich in 
lessons as to what goes to make a good film for children, 
their preferences and the subjects most commonly treated. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from the Festival is 
that the production of films for children is still very much 
in the embryo stage, and this is true for all countries. 

England is, so far, the only country which has gone in 
for the production of this class of film on a commercial basis, 
and it owes this development to the combination of favour- 
able circumstances, primarily, to the goodwill of the Rank 
Organisation, the devoted work of Miss Mary Field, and the 
spread of the idea of children’s film matinees. In most of 
the other countries the commercial exploitation and _ pro- 
duction of these films is still meeting with many obstacles. 

If we examine the problem closely we are driven to the 
conclusion that the main handicap in the production of films 
for children is the absence or the inadequacy of the legislation 
relative to the admission of children to cinemas. So long as 
children are permitted to see the usual run of films, which 
are unsuitable for their age, there will obviously be fewer 
patrons for performances organised specifically for their 
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benefit. It might be thought that parents and others res- 
ponsible for children would be eager to see that they go to 
shows suitable for their age, but experience has amply 
proved that this attitude is far from being the case. All 
too often they take the children’ along to films they want 
to see themselves, and have no thought of sacrificing their 
pleasures. 

While it is true that in the majority of countries the 
admission of minors to public performances, and especially 
cinemas, is to some extent regulated by law, either by laying 
down a minimum age, or by censorship, in fact, with few 
exceptions, the legislation falls far short of its purpose and 
is not within measurable distance of solving the problem. 

There can be no doubt that if the legal provisions which 
came into force in Portugal at the beginning of 1953 were 
adopted in the major film- -producing countries, juvenile 
audiences would be attracted to performances which catered 
specially for their tastes and we might expect to see a develop- 
ment of this type of film production. 

The new legislation 1 which has been adopted in Portugal 
is designed to prevent minors from attending performances 
unsuitable for their intellectual, physical and moral develop- 
ment. To begin with, all children under six years of age are 
prohibited from entering cinemas. Furthermore, three cate- 
gories of performances have been established. The first 
comprises those for children from 6 to 13 years; the pro- 
gramme, duration and time of showing to be in keeping 
with the needs of this age group. The second is a “ Uni- 
versal ” class for the general public and comprising all shows 
suitable for children from 13 years upwards. Finally, there 
are the performances reserved for adults only, i.e., anybody 
over 18 years. In this last category are those w hich because 
of their high cultural, artistic, documentary or other value 
should not be altogether forbidden to young people, but yet 
from which the younger elements should be excluded since 
their immature.judgment and critical sense might cause them 
to draw the wrong conclusions and follow wrong examples. 

One of the provisions of the Act lays down that children’s 
performances (those intended for the 6-13 age group) must 
not be given in the evening. They are considered as a 
supplement to education ; their content and duration must 
be adapted to the physical and mental development of young 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1953, No. 1, p. 5. 
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audiences, and they must be in keeping with the ethics and 
aims of education. 

The Ministry added an explanation later that “ supple- 
ment to education ” must not be taken to mean that perform- 
ances for children must be confined to those of an educa- 
tional nature only, but merely that entertainment must be 
of a kind that will not jeopardise their education and, if 
possible, be a positive factor in this direction. 

In 1952, crpaLc organised some study conferences in 
connection with children’s films and in the course of these 
discussions the following definition was submitted : “ A chil- 
dren’s film is one whose recreative and cultural character 
must be in keeping with the mental level and the whole- 
some requirements of a juvenile public, and which has been 
conceived and produced with a view to showing to a child 
audience.” The Portuguese Act and the spirit in which 
it is implemented conform to the criteria laid down in this 
definition. 

The solution reached in Portugal regarding this question 
may be considered fair and reasonable ; if properly applied 
it is not harsh. The only point on which it is firm is in the 
matter of prohibiting minors under 13 from assisting at 
performances unsuitable for their age. But the efficacity 
of the legislation lies precisely in that measure. 

It is not enough, on the basis of excellent but abstract 
theories, to prohibit minors from attending performances 
that might have a harmful effect on them, without offering 
them some alternative and wholesome entertainment. 
Hence the necessity of encouraging producers and exhibitors 
to provide films for children. Such encouragement will be 
all the more realistic if it is pointed out that the juvenile 
attendance at such special film shows will be greater if other 
types of entertainment are placed out of bounds. 

In 1925, the League of Nations through its Child Wel- 
fare Committee, invited the co-operation of a number of 
countries in a study on the mental and moral effects of the 
cinema on children. Governments were asked to state what 
measures had been taken in their respective countries to 
regulate the admission of minors to cinemas and to operate 
a censorship of films. Some 30 countries replied, and it 
appeared that such measures had already been taken in a few. 
As a result of this exchange of information, however, many 
other countries decided to enact legislation on this subject, 
and in the following year Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Denmark, Germany, Hungary, Latvia, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa and Uruguay, amongst others, had already done 
so. Since then their number has increased and the enactments 
have become more and more pointed. 

However, despite the impulse given at that time and the 
resulting developments, the problem is still far from being 
solved, and further steps must be taken if we are to avoid 
being caught in the same vicious circle. The production 
and organisation of films for children should not be left to the 
discretion of the commercial and producer interests, in the 
hope that they will be guided solely by idealist principles. 
It is not in this direction that we will find the solution so 
impatiently awaited by those concerned with the education 
of children and youth and their physical and moral develop- 
ment. That kind of laisser-faire has already proved falla- 
cious. New methods and approaches must be tried, and, to 
begin with, it must be made impossible for children to attend 
performances unsuitable for them. That will have a dual 
effect ; on the one hand, they will be protected from notions 
and influences that may possibly be harmful, and on the 
other hand, the conditions will be provided in which the 
creative and business elements of the film world will be encour- 
aged to provide entertainment really adapted for children. 

What I saw at the Film Festival for Children at Venice 
all combined to convince me of the rightness of the solution 
by legislation which is being tried out in Portugal. Further- 
more, I came to the conclusion that the measures recom- 
mended by the League of Nations in 1925 must be thoroughly 
overhauled. If the example of Portugal were to be generally 
followed, and specifically by the important film-producing 
countries, a great step forward would have been taken towards 
the solution envisaged by educationists and others who seek 
to protect children from the negative influences of the cinema 
for adults, and at the same time offer them films that will 
be good entertainment and appropriate to their age. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


I.U.C.W. 


Sixteenth Session of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee convened at The Hague in response 
to the kind invitation extended by the Dutch member organisations, 
Meetings were held at the headquarters of the Dutch Union for 
Child Welfare. 

The representatives of the three member organisations of the 
I.U.C.W., namely, the Dutch Union for Child Welfare, the Dutch 
Union for Maternal and Child Health, and the Netherlands Red 
Cross, as well as those of various Ministries, attended the opening 
session, and conveyed very cordial greetings to the Committee. 

The member organisations gave a dinner in honour of the 
Executive Committee, and the authorities an official reception at 
the Town Hall. 

An outstanding event was an audience with H. M. Queen Juliana, 
in the course of which she very graciously presented, as a token of 
her personal interest in the activity of the Union, an inscribed copy 
of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, in Dutch, signed by 
herself. 

The session of the Executive Committee, at which matters of 
the highest importance for the Union were discussed, was extremely 
interesting. Fourteen members, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Gor- 
don Morier, took part: Mr. O. Binder (Zurich), Brig. T.W. Boyce 
(London), Mrs. C. Brunius, alternate for Mrs. M. Levinson (Stock- 
holm), Mr. I. Cloetta (Oslo), Mr. A. Hailuoto (Helsinki), Dr. J. Huber 
(Paris), Judge M. Ch. de Jong (The Hague), Mme Y. Névejan (Brus- 
sels), Dr. Ch. Reinhold (Jerusalem), Dr. C. Saroglou (Athens), 
Mrs. B. Savic, alternate for Mrs. M. Dedijer-Kicevac (Belgrade), 
Dr. R.P. Saunders (New York), and Mr. E. Serra (Lisbon). The 
Secretariat was represented by Dr. Georges Thélin and Mrs. J.- 
M. Small. 


Composition of the Union 


Decisions by the Executive Committee taken under this heading 
included the registration of the Comité francais de Secours aux Enfants 
as full member, readmission of the Netherlands Red Cross as associate 
member, and acceptance in the same category of the Karachi Social 
Service Group, the Child Welfare Section of the All-Pakistan Women’s 
Association, and the Child Welfare Society of Phnom-Penh (Cam- 
bodia). 
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Relief Actions 


The reports on their missions in Korea last summer presented 
by Brigadier Boyce (S.C.F., London) and Dr.,. Saunders (S.C.Federa- 
tion, New York) on relief for Korean children gave rise to a parti- 
cularly full discussion in the Executive. 

It was decided that the action directed by the Save the Children 
Fund of London, with the co-operation of its Branches in the Com- 
monwealth, would continue to be operated under the auspices of 
the Union and with the participation of other member agencies. 

Brig. Boyce, General Secretary SCF, London, reporting on the 
needs of the children in that country announced that the SCF 
team, reinforced by a number of Korean co-workers, had started 
work by opening an infant welfare centre at Pusan. The member 
agencies of the Union in Denmark, France, Norway, Sweden and 
Uruguay, together with the Australian and Canadian SCFs, as well 
as the Union itself, had contributed gifts in money and kind to this 
relief action. The speaker emphasised strongly the necessity of 
intensifying this effort and of getting as many members of the Union 
as possible to take part in it. 

The Committee took note that the American Federation was 
operating independently and extending its relief work. 


A Study of the Structure, Functioning and Programme of the Union 


The Committee decided to proceed with the study which had 
been proposed by the two member organisations in the United States 
with regard to the differing purposes and needs of the member 
organisations and of the Union as a whole, as well as their mutual 
relations. It will also include within its scope the changed and 
changing relations between governmental, inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organisations in the field of child welfare. 


Relations of the I.U.C.W. with the U.N. and UNICEF 


As is customary at each session, the Executive took note, on 
the basis of a report furnished by the Secretariat, of the co-operative 
relations which had been maintained in the preceding months with 
the United Nations and its Children’s Funds, as well as with those 
Specialised Agencies with which the Union is in consultative status. 

The Secretariat has represented the Union at a large number 
of international or inter-governmental conferences or committees. 
There emerges clearly from a report which the Union was recently 
asked to furnish by the United Nations the considerable amount 
of work these consultative relations entail for the Secretariat of the 
Union and for the Consultant at the U.N. in New York, Miss Mary 
A. Dingman. This liaison work, however, which enables the Union 
to put forward proposals and information in the form of reports 
and other documents, is of very great service for the promotion 
of child welfare in the world, and likewise helps indirectly to facilitate 
the work of each member organisation. 

The Executive Committee noted with great satisfaction that 
both in its direct contact with Unicer Executive Board in New 
York and at its European Centre in Paris, as through the NGOs 
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Advisory Committee on Unicer, relations between Unicer and the 
Union have in recent months made further progress. 

In this connection, the Executive Committee examined the 
question of the functioning of Unicer National Committees in a 
number of countries and of the proposed setting up of more such 
bodies in other territories. 

Although maintaining the reservations which it had long for- 
mulated concerning appeals to the public either by Unicer itself, 
or on its behalf, the Executive Committee was of the opinion that 
member organisations of the Union could usefully co-operate in these 
National Committees and associate themselves in representations 
made to their governments to ensure the official support of UNICEF 
in their country—which is quite a different matter from a fund- 
raising appeal addressed to the public over and above the subvention 
made by the government. In the majority of cases an appeal to the 
public is the sole source of income of I.U.C.W. member agencies 
and should be left unreservedly for them. 


World Child Welfare Congress 


The Executive adopted in broad outline the final programme of 
the Congress convened by the Union in Zagreb from 30 August to 
4 September 1954. It also appointed a special committee to assist 
the Secretariat in the preparation of the Congress, composed of 
Mmes Levinson (Stockholm), Névejan (Brussels) and Savic (Bel- 
grade); MM. Hailuoto (Helsinki) and Reinhold (Jerusalem)—all 
members of the Executive Committee— together with Mr. J.H. Reid, 
Executive Director of the Child Welfare League of America, and 
M. M. Veillard, President of the International Union of Family 
Associations. 

The Executive Committee requested that member organisations 
of the Union should have the special responsibility of preparing 
national reports. The Zagreb gathering is to be a World Congress, 
and it is important that preparatory reports should be obtained 
from as many countries as possible, also that a great number of 
other participants, apart from those representing member agencies, 
should attend. 


World Children’s Day 1954 


Taking into consideration the central theme of the Zagreb 
Congress “ Some Aspects of Child Welfare in Relation to the Family ”, 
the Executive Committee decided that the second celebration of 
World Children’s Day, on 5 October 1954, will take as its subject 
Article II of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, which reads 
as follows: “ The child shall be cared for with due respect for the 
family as an entity ”. 


General Council 1954 


The dates Friday 27 and Saturday 28 August have been fixed 
by the Executive Committee for the meeting of the General Council, 
that is to say, immediately before the World Congress. The General 
Council will be reserved for delegations of member organisations, in 
addition to observers from some inter-governmental bodies with 
which the Union is in consultative status. 
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Financial Situation of the Union 


The Executive Committee took note of a report of its Financial 
Sub-Committee, which indicated that despite the most stringent 
measures of economy in regard to the functioning of the Union and 
its Secretariat, and which could not be carried further, the excess 
of expenditure over receipts continues to be substantial. 

The Executive decided that the general Study on the Union 
shall also cover the various aspects of its financing. It adopted 
the budget for the year 1954 which amounts to Swiss fr. 235,000 
($54,650—£19,183). 


Neat Session 


The Seventeenth Session of the Executive Committee will be 
held in Geneva, at the headquarters of the Union, at the end of 
February or beginning of March 1954. 


Conference in Austria 


At various times the wish has been expressed that opportunity 
should be provided for member organisations of the Union in the 
same country, and possibly also of a few neighbouring countries, 
to discuss their mutual collaboration and their relations with the 
IU. Caw 

Giving effect to this suggestion, the Union called a conference 
from 7-9 September 1953, at which its own representatives, .the 
delegates of the five Austrian member organisations (Lower Austria, 
Upper Austria, Carinthia, Salzburg and Styria) and of the five sister 
agencies operating in Austria (American, British, Canadian, Italian 
and Swedish) met together. A few high officials in the Austrian 
child welfare services were also invited to this meeting which numbered 
about 30 participants. 

At the kind invitation of the Arbeitsvereinigung der Fiirsorge- 
verbdnde Kdrniens, the oldest member of the Union in Austria, 
joined with the cordial hospitality of the Carinthian authorities, 
the Conference was held in the Children’s Home at Heroldeck, a 
modern castle dominating the charming little Lake of Millstatt. The 
presence of the children on a convalescent holiday, far from disturbing 
the Conference, on the contrary helped to complete the background 
for deliberations centred round the theme of child welfare in Austria 
and international co-operation. 

With representatives of the authorities in attendance, the Con- 
ference was opened by Mrs. Gordon M. Morier, Chairman of the 
I.U.C.W. Executive Committee, who was accompanied by Dr. Georges 
Thélin, Secretary General, and Miss L. Frankenstein, Assistant Head 
of the Research Department. The proceedings were very ably and 
skilfully directed by Dr. Gustav Hoffmann, Head of Section, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, and Dr. Peter Zojer, of the Carinthian member 
agency. 

The main themes of discussion were: the role of the I.U.C.W. 
as spokesman of its national member organisations, the responsibility 
of member agencies for the children of their own and of other coun- 
tries ; the relations between public and voluntary bodies ; the advan- 
tage of a federation of national voluntary. institutions ; the problems 
of practical mutual assistance; Austrian participation in the World 
Child Welfare Congress, etc. 
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Although the period of distress which existed at the end of the 
Second World War was over, it was clear thateach Province had its own 
serious difficulties, due largely to the prevailing economic situation, 
but in part also to technical and administrative reasons. Outside 
help was therefore still welcome, though the methods of applying 
this help should no longer be of the emergency relief type, but on 
the pattern of the developments in Carinthia and Styria, of a long- 
term nature, which had proved extremely effective in activating 
local initiative and in inspiring public enthusiasm for child welfare 
tasks. The situation of Lower Austria, which had received little 
help from abroad so far, was particularly difficult and their social 
services were greatly in need of support. 

Various visits to institutions were paid by members of the Con- 
ference, e.g. a children’s home near Millstatt, a small home for 
neglected children at Spittal, and a new apprentices’ hostel at Villach. 
A special excursion was devoted to the Institute for the Rehabilitation 
of Physically Handicapped Children at Hermagor. The initiative 
for this institution, now in course of construction, was taken by 
the Carinthian association, with the moral and material support of 
the Canadian and British Save the Children Funds, whose delegate 
in Austria, Mr. Basil Gardner McTaggart, is doing outstanding work 
in close co-operation with the Austrian authorities. 

The Deputy Premier of the Province, Mr. Matthias Krassnig, 
received the Conference members at the old Castle of Landskron, 
where they had the opportunity of meeting various high officials, 
including Mr. K. Newole, as well as representatives of the Press. 
Mr. Krassnig expressed Carinthia’s gratitude to the Union and its 
member organisations who had given the children of Austria so many 
tokens of friendship and had co-operated so effectively with the 
public authorities especially since 1945. 

Throughout the Heroldeck Conference the most delightfully free 
and informal atmosphere reigned, to which the meals in common 
also contributed their share; it has laid the foundations for sound 
future co-operation, and there is no doubt from the echoes which 
have reached the Secretariat that the Austrian member, organisations 
have derived great encouragement from it ; they were deeply impress- 
ed by the ready understanding shown by the organisations of other 
countries, and declared their willingness to take a more active part— 
morally and, when possible, materially—in the solution of the tasks 
of the Union. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Continuation of Unicef 


By a unanimous decision in the Assembly of the United Nations 
on October 5, UNicEF is to be continued as a permanent body under 
the name of “ The United Nations Children’s Fund ”, while retaining 
the short title as formerly: Unicer. This decision had been anti- 
cipated as the Economic and Social Council had also been unanimous 
in recommending it. We are happy that on one point at least, 
the United Nations has demonstrated that it can be really united, 
and we regard this as a good omen for the future activity of the Fund. 
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By a happy chance the discussion in the Assembly fell on the 
same date as World Children’s Day, and a number of speakers? 
referred to the symbolical coincidence of the ratification of the govern- 
mental action for children with the non-governmental initiative. 

The International Union for Child Welfare desires to extend 
its hearty congratulations and best wishes to UNicEer on this new 
stage, in the course of which opportunities are sure to present them- 
selves for even more specific collaboration between the two organisa- 
tions in the service of their common cause. 

At the last meeting of Unicer Executive Board, which opened 
in New York on 8 September, the Director evaluated the total 
resources of Unicer for the year 1953 at $16,300,000, of which 
$14,780,000 had already been contributed. Of this sum, $201,000 
only came from public appeals or the voluntary gifts of private 
persons. Unicer therefore remains essentially a governmental 
enterprise, in which some 30 countries participated in 1953. 

In addition to the prevention and control of malaria, yaws and 
TB, Unicer, in co-operation with the World Health Organisation, 
continues to devote an important part of its programme to maternity 
and child welfare. Owing, however, to the shortage of trained 
personnel, the creation of new centres is proceeding slowly. 


Prevention of Statelessness 


During its session last summer (1 June-14 August) the Inter- 
national Law Commission adopted the provisional drafts of two 
Conventions, one on the elimination, the other on the reduction, of 
future statelessness. These drafts will be transmitted to govern- 
ments for their comments, and in the light of these observations 
the Commission will decide whether it should submit to the General 
Assembly one or more final draft Conventions. 

Article 1 in both draft Conventions lays down that “a child who 
would otherwise be stateless shall acquire at birth the nationality 
of the Party in whose territory it is born ”. 

The draft Convention on the Reduction of Future Statelessness 
also provides that States may make preservation of such nationality 
dependent on certain conditions. 

If a child is born in the territory of a State which is not a Party 
to these Conventions, it shall acquire the nationality of the Party 
of which one of its parents is a national. Both draft Conventions 
alike provide that the nationality of the father shall prevail over 
that of the mother. 

Both Conventions contain provisions designed to prevent the 
accidental or voluntary loss of nationality. 

For children, and above all for young people about to enter 
professional life, statelessness is such a handicap that the I.U.C.W., 
which has been following this question actively for a number of 
years ?, earnestly trusts that all governments, and in the first place 
those in which the jus sanguini régime prevails, will give these draft 
Conventions sympathetic consideration. 

1 See p. 181. 


2 


2 See “Stateless Children ”, A Comparative Study of National 
Legislations and Suggested Solutions to the Problems of Statelessness 
of Children, published by the I.U.C.W., Geneva, 1947. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 
International Study Sessions on the Family 


The central theme of these study sessions, held in Lisbon from 
23-30 September, was “ The Family and the Social Techniques ”. 

From among these three had been chosen as being of primary 
importance for the well-being of the family, and were studied from 
the angle of their relations to the family : Welfare Workers, Home 
Helps, and Domestic Training and Community Services. 

The introductory report was given by M. Desmottes, Assistant 
Director for Family Welfare, of the French Ministry of Health and 
Population. At the end of the sessions, the rapporteurs of the three 
sections presented their findings, which were subsequently worked 
into a synthesis by M. Agostinho Joaquim Pires, Director-General 
of Public Assistance, Portugal, general rapporteur of the conference. 

As the International Union of Family Organisations recalled 
in its Declaration of the Rights of the Family, adopted in Brussels 
on 28 July 1951, “ Parents are first and foremost responsible for the 
care and upbringing of their children, and the methods employed 
by public or private bodies for the assistance of the family must 
respect the autonomy of the family unit ”. 

There is to-day a noticeable trend in many countries for parents 
to form organised groups, and a growing tendency for them to assert 
their responsibilities. 

It was but natural, therefore, that the findings of the conference 
recommended the better recruitment and training of social workers, 
as well as a better definition of the tasks assigned to family welfare and 
specialised workers. More attention must be paid to the realities of 
family life, to individual and group psychology in different social 
environments; the privacy and independence of family life must be 
respected. 

Social services for the family are steadily increasing; they 
are essential in all cases where it is a question of supplementing or 
replacing a mother who is sick, absent or overworked. This type 
of assistance must not be confused with simple domestic help, there- 
fore the home help must have special qualities and receive, in addi- 
tion, a proper technical and social training. It is advisable, too, 
that the social and professional status of home helps should be 
recognised in a code or charter, diploma or by some other method. 
Finally, it is not unreasonable that the family, which is the chief 
beneficiary of the home help service, should have some say in its 
setting up, running and operation. 

Much has been said and written on the subject of the domestic 
training of the housewife, and the propriety of all young girls receiv- 
ing such training. As the situation leaves so much to be desired, 
however, the conference was justified in including in its findings the 
necessity of enhancing the prestige of domestic training. 

With regard to community services, there is a case for their 
being run by family associations, or at any rate with their co-opera- 
tion. The latter should also promote the setting up of domestic 
research centres, in consultation with information centres. 

The I.U.C.W. was represented at the study sessions in Lisbon 
by M. Eurico Serra, Director-General of Juvenile Court and Related 
Services, Ministry of Justice, Portugal, member of the Union’s 
Executive Committee. 


oo 


National Child Welfare 


FINLAND 


Summer Conference 


At the Summer Conference of the Central Union for Child 
Welfare, Dr. Bertel Nyberg gave a talk on “ The Family Unit as the 
fundamental basis of the protection and care of children, and as 
the first object and pattern of this work ”. In a modern society, he 
said, there are powers which endanger the unity of the family and 
the existence of the home. Our work for the protection and 
development of the rising generation suffers from the inadequacy 
and instability of the home and the interference in home life, which 
undermines the security of many children already in early infancy. 

Although child welfare work will always have to make use of 
different types of institutions, the main point of emphasis must 
always be on services within the framework of the home and the 
child’s right to both his parents. The multiplicity of institutions 
is indirectly a proof that the care which should be provided by the 
fundamental unit of society—the family—has proved inadequate. 
A stand must be taken against measures that tend to separate the 
family. 

Mr. Ahti Hailuoto, Executive Director of the Central Union, 
spoke on “ Municipal child welfare work in the light of recent investi- 


‘gations ”. He referred to the study made by the Central Union? 


which showed that the implementation of child welfare legislation 
was not on the same level throughout the country, but varied accord- 
ing to the funds local authorities were able to raise within what is 
described as the “ prevailing inexpedient financial system ” and the 
availability of trained personnel. The standard is higher in those 
municipalities which have a special Child Welfare Board or a special 
section of the General Welfare Board. 

Of interest is the point that children’s allowances sometimes 
have a negative effect on the development of child welfare services, 
where local authorities assume that once the family’s financial 
difficulties have been met nothing more is needed. 

Other lectures were given on the work of Child Guidance Clinics, 
the family as a unit in social welfare work, and children’s leisure 
time activities and the home. 


Educational Toys 


Although there were 81 entries in the recent competition for 
new toys, organised by the Central Union, no striking novelties made 
their appearance, most of the toys being merely a new version of an 
old model. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1952, No. 2, p. 89. 
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The Central Union has so far sponsored a total of about 100 
toys, which have been duly approved by a selection committee. 
These toys, on sale in the shops, can be bought at reduced prices by 
child welfare institutions through the Central Union. 


Posture Clinics 


A third posture clinic was opened in Kotka, in April 1953; the 
two others already in existence are at Helsinki and Turku. 

It had been noticed that in many cases the correction of posture 
defects was urgently needed to avoid more serious trouble. The 
children are sent to the clinic by parents or teachers; they are 
examined and taught a programme of exercises to be done at home 
under the guidance of a teacher of remedial gymnastics, and return 
to the clinic for a periodical check-up. 

(From Report on Child Welfare Conditions in Finland, 1953, N° 2-3.) 


GERMANY 
Two New Laws 


In the Federal Republic of Western Germany two important 
laws concerning child welfare have recently been enacted: the 
Amendment to the National Law on Child Welfare of 9 July 1922 
(Geseiz zur Aenderung von Vorschriften des Reichsjugendwohlfahris- 
geseizes) + which came into force on 28 September 1953, and the 
new Law on Juvenile Courts (Jugendgerichtsgesetz) 2, in force since 
1 October 1953. 

Here are some essential features of the Amendment to the 
Law on Child Welfare : 

The child welfare services which this Law declares statutory 
are the responsibility of the organs of self government. Each 
municipal and rural authority is required to establish one child 
welfare office in its area unless the higher authorities (of the Lander) 
admit joint offices for neighbouring administrative districts or 
there is need for several offices within one district. 


It widens the obligatory tasks of the child welfare offices (Jugend- 
dmier). For economic reasons a number of statutory provisions 
of the Law of 1922 concerning preventive protection had been 
suspended in 1924. These provisions have, once again, been made 
obligatory. They refer to Juvenile Court aid, supervision of the 
labour of children and young people, welfare of War orphans and the 
children of disabled veterans, and to co-operation with the police for 
administering preventive custody. 

The amendment reorganises the structure of the child welfare 
office which from now on consists of two organs, namely the child 
welfare administration and the child welfare committee (Jugend-. 


1 Jugendwohlfahrisgesetz. Kommentar. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchlandlung, Miinchen/Berlin, 1953. 


2 Jugendgerichisgesetz vom 4. August 1953, Aschendorffs Juris- 
tische Handbicherei, Bd. 35. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Minster, 1953. 
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wohlfahrisausschuss). Two-fifths of the members of this committee 
who are entitled to vote are representatives of voluntary child welfare 
services and youth organisations. The new provisions increase 
the powers of this committee considerably. 

The first German Juvenile Court Law was promulgated in 1923 
and replaced (1943) by a new version conceived according to National- 
Socialist ideology. The new Juvenile Court Law of 1953, while 
retaining certain elements of the first two, shows conspicuous pro- 
gress towards the application of recent findings and experiences in 
the field of education, psychology, psychiatry and the treatment 
of young offenders inside and outside Germany. The structure of 
the law reflects its spirit : education comes first and punishment last. 
There are a great number of provisions which emphasise either 
explicitly or implicitly that punishment must not be administered 
as long as educational measures ‘promise success. 

Among the major innovations which the law contains is the 
introduction of a probation system similar to the Anglo-Saxon 
pattern. The rudimentary regulations of the law of 1923 concerning 
probation are now replaced by the conditional sentence or the 
conditional suspension of the imposition of sentence. Full-time 
probation officers are, as a rule, to be appointed in each juvenile 
court district and, aided by voluntary helpers, they can thus put into 
practice the educational provisions of the law. The innovation 
extending the provisions of the law to young people over 18 and up 
to 21 years represents another noteworthy improvement. Children 
under 14 years cannot be brought before a court. 








Continued from page 184 


Associating itself with this view, the Executive Com- 
mittee, having regard to the success of the first celebration 
of World Children’s Day, decided to keep to 5 October in 
future, although it was not always the most suitable date 
in every country and in every clime. 

Bearing in mind the theme of the World Child Welfare 
Congress at Zagreb, it decided to take as the central subject 
of next year’s celebration Article II of the Declaration : 
The Child must be cared for with due respect for the family 
as an enlily. 


Continued from page 201 


a stay abroad of one month seems to be a useful and 
optimum period. 


From the foregoing we must conclude that there is no 
ground for disapproving a priori of sending children from 
stricken areas to spend a recuperative holiday in a com- 
munity centre abroad, providing all the arrangements are 
well planned and all reasonable precautions taken. 








Maternity and Child Welfare 


Control of Perinatal Mortality 


It is a fact that perinatal mortality, i.e., death of the baby in 
the womb, during labour or in the days immediately following birth, 
has by no means diminished in the same proportion as infant mortality 
properly so-called. 

A committee of experts which met in Brussels from 17 to 23 
September, under the auspices of WHO, reached the conclusion that 
the perinatal mortality rate of one child in every 25 could be consider- 
ably reduced if: 


1) prenatal supervision were considerably reinforced ; 


2) highly trained staff with excellent qualifications from the 
technical and psychological point of view were available ; 


3) measures were adopted to “humanise ” the conditions of 
confinements in hospitals and steps were taken to provide all the 
necessary guarantees of safety in the case of home confinements ; 


4) the newly-born infant were given the greatest possible care 
—one of the best chances of success in this connection being close 
collaboration between the obstetrician (responsible for the child to 
be born) and the pediatrician (in whose hands the health of the 
newly-born infant is placed). 


These measures imply the training of qualified personnel in 
sufficient numbers. 

The Committee naturally attached great importance to prenatal 
supervision and to the physical and psychological preparation of 
the expectant mother. 

During the discussions on the question as to whether it is prefer- 
able for births to take place in hospital or in the home, two important 
tendencies emerged. 

In the two countries in which perinatal mortality is considered 
extremely low (Sweden and the Netherlands) opposite methods can 
be studied : in Sweden, 95 per cent. of births take place in the hospital ; 
in the Netherlands, 80 per cent. of the babies are born at home. 

The WHO experts were unanimous in recognising that whether 
the economic, geographic or cultural factors favour one or the other 
method, every effort should be made to improve existing conditions ; 
the conditions prevailing in some hospital establishments must be 
“humanised ”; mothers and their babies must be treated “not as 
numbers but as human beings ”. All necessary safety measures must 
be taken when the confinement occurs in the home; this latter 
system has the advantage of promoting to the maximum the establish- 
ment of harmonious relations between the newly-born infant and 
its mother and the rest of the family. 

Whether the birth takes place at home or in a hospital, “ the 
nfant should not be separated from the mother unless there is some 
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imperative reason for such separation ”. As far as breast-feeding 
is concerned, it is desirable that this be made successful by “ creating 
the necessary psychological atmosphere and by avoiding the technical 
errors which are the result of a still too widespread ignorance of the 
physiology of lactation ”. 

In conclusion, the study group recognised that “in the great 
majority of cases the exact cause of death of a newly-born infant is 
not known, and the diagnoses given in death certificates are without 
nosological value ”. 

Deaths can be prevented by a better knowledge of their causes, 
and the study group emphasised the value of scientific research in 
this field through the setting up of teams combining all the possi- 
bilities offered by modern investigation or techniques. 

Wherever the birth takes place and whatever the personnel in 
charge of newly-born infants, it is essential that such personnel be 
thoroughly trained in the most up-to-date techniques of infant 
nursing and be given an appropriate psychological and social 
education. 

Finally, an international survey should be made to determine 
the exact extent to which economic and social factors contribute 
to perinatal mortality and premature birth. 

Taking advantage of the presence in Brussels of the international 
experts, the Cuvre Nationale de l’Enfance adopted as the central 
theme of its national congress (meeting from 24-27 September) the 
prevention and control of perinatal mortality. To mark the occasion 
it devoted a special issue of its publication L’Enfant (No. 5, 1953, 
590 pp.) to the question and containing the reports, in Dutch and 
French, presented by the Belgian and foreign experts. These docu- 
ments represent the most up-to-date information on the various 
aspects of the problem, and should therefore be of the highest interest 
for all those concerned with it. 


CEYLON 


Progress in 1952 


Since 1946, when a peak was reached (140 °/oo), infant mortality 
has steadily declined in Ceylon, and reached 78 °/oo in 1952. During 
the same period maternal mortality dropped from 15.5 to 5.8 per 
thousand live births. These results are largely due, according to 
the Report for 1952 of the Director of Health, to the great attention 
devoted in this field of work by Medical Officers of Health and to 
the assistance received from the World Health Organisation and 
from Unicer. In particular, greater attention was devoted to the 
health education of mothers and children attending clinics. 

Fifty-seven new health centres were opened during the year, 
bringing their total to 771. The total number of expectant mothers 
and infants increased slightly, but not the number of visits paid 
by them to the health centres. The number of public health nurses 
(96) is still very short of requirements, but that of field midwives 
is nearly satisfactory. There were only 282 deaths amongst the 
women they cared for, against 494 the previous year. 
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NORWAY 


Social Services for Mothers 


As in other Scandinavian countries, there are a number of 
provisions in Norway to help parents, and especially mothers, bring 
up their children. 

Children’s allowances are paid to all families, irrespective of 
income, amounting to 240 crowns a year for the second and each 
subsequent child. In certain cases, when there is only one parent 
or the normal wage-earner is unable to work, the allowance may be 
paid also for the first child. Payment is made to the mother. 

Maternity and child health centres all over the country provide 
medical care and advice to expectant mothers and young children. 
(The majority also give counsel in birth control.) Many of the 1,100 cen- 
tres are mobile. They are generally set up by voluntary organisations 
with the financial assistance of the State and of local authorities. 

About 85 per cent. of the total population is insured under the 
National Health Scheme ; women are therefore entitled to free mid- 
wifery service. If the husband is the insured person, a fixed cash 
payment is made; if the expectant mother is herself insured, she 
is entitled to free hospital care, plus cash payments for six weeks 
before and six weeks after the confinement. A working mother 
cannot be dismissed, and on return to work must be allowed time 
off to breast-feed her baby. 

Mothers in poor circumstances are entitled by law to assistance 
from the local authorities for six weeks before and up to six months 
after the birth of the child. Although applicable equally to married 
women, this benefit is allocated mainly to the unmarried mothers, 
and the money may thus be regarded as an advance payment on the 
father’s contributions. 

Out of a total of 744 local authorities, 110 have introduced 
maternity benefits payable in cases where the mother is unmarried 
or not supported by the husband, subject however to a means test. 

The position of the unmarried mother is largely dependent on 
the maintenance obligations imposed on the father of the child, and 
the way in which he fulfils them. The mother is required by law 
to name the father, and the child inherits from him under the same 
conditions as if he were legitimate. The child of an unmarried 
woman has the right to the father’s surname, although he may, 
if he prefers, adopt that of the mother. The law also provides that 
such children shall be brought up and educated in accordance with 
the financial position of the father, if superior to the mother’s. 

The man’s obligations do not end with paying an allowance 
to the mother for the last three months of her pregnancy and a 
nursing allowance for the first nine months of the child’s life; he is 
also responsible for the confinement costs and for paying a regular 
maintenance allowance until the child is 16 years old. If he is well- 
to-do, he may also be required to assist in giving the child a higher 
education, or to support him if he is chronically ill or infirm. It is 
the function of the governor of the county to establish paternity 
and the amount of the allowances to be paid, on the basis of inform- 
ation laid before him by the mother. The alleged father may take 
the case to court if he contests the decision, and about 25 per cent. 
do so. If two or more men are involved, the governor or the court 
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assesses only the amount of the maintenance. Allowances are 
collected ex-officio by the local claims’ officer who, if the father 
declines to pay voluntarily, may recover them by deduction from 
his wages or by distraint on his property. 

The number of illegitimate births is declining : in 1950 the figure 
was 4 per cent. of all births, against 7 per cent. 20 years earlier. 

There are, of course, day nurseries and nursery schools, some 
of which are run by local authorities, others by voluntary asso- 
ciations, and still others by industrial firms for the benefit of their 
employees. (From “The Siatus of Women in Norway To-day ”, 
published by the Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social 
Policy, Oslo, 1953.) 

TAIWAN 
Maternal and Child Health Demonstration 


In 1952, the Government, with the aid of WHO and UNicer, 
undertook to demonstrate “ modern methods of maternal and child 
care within the economic and social resources of Taiwan (Formosa) 
and in harmony with its cultural background, as an integral part 
of the national health services”. The Government selected the 
region of Taichung (population 665,000) as a demonstration area, 
which was to include a 1.0-bed provincial hospital, two health 
centres, and 10 health stations. Unicer agreed to provide equip- 
ment and supplies for both the hospital and the health centres and 
stations, and made available $34,000 for that purpose for the first 
year. WHO contributed a professional team of three: a physician 
from the USA, a British nurse-midwife, and a Canadian public 
health nurse. The Government of Taiwan provided a matching 
team, additional personnel for the expansion of health services, 
trainees, buildings and equipment, and other operational items 
estimated to cost $101,000. 

Emphasis in this demonstration is on teaching the basic prin- 
ciples of midwifery and nursing techniques and on health education 
of the public. Home visits have proved to be a valuable means of 
health education, since a visit to one home is nearly always an occasion 
for a gathering of neighbours, thus making a group demonstration 
possible. WHO health education activities are also forming a part 
of other national and bilateral technical assistance work. Guidance 
in the preparation of visual aids has been given to WHO team 
members by a UNEsco consultant assigned to advise the Ministry 
of Health of Taiwan. 

The Taichung City Health Centre has become the main unit 
for demonstrating midwifery. By early 1953, six carefully chosen 
nurse-midwife trainees had finished a four-month course, and another 
six had been selected to begin training. The trainees are expected to 
serve, in their turn, as teachers and supervisors, to make up a network 
of trained personnel throughout the demonstration area. The nurses 
have initiated child and mothercraft classes, in which volunteer aid 
is playing an important part. 

The international team, working with national personnel, is 
endeavouring to get under way a programme which can be continued 
once international aid is withdrawn—probably at the end of 1954. 
(Chronicle of the World Health Organization, Vol.7, No.10, Octo- 
ber 1953.) 








Educational Problems 


Fifth International Congress for School Building Problems and Open-Air 
Education 


Discussion at the Fifth International Congress for School Build- 
ing Problems and Open-Air Education, held in Switzerland from 
27 August to 6 September under the auspices of the Swiss “ Pro 
Juventute ” Foundation, centred round present problems concerning 
youth : reorganisation of children’s sanatoria, treatment of asthmatic 
children, new school building, and the modern playground. 

In the course of a tour of inspection of open-air schools, children’s 
sanatoria, schools and playgrounds in Basle, Zurich, Zug, Leysin 
and Geneva, the 150 congress members from 20 countries gained a 
deep insight into the development of these institutions as they stand 
today in Switzerland. At the general meetings in Zurich, where an 
international exhibition entitled “The New School Building ” had 
been mounted, educationists, physicians, architects and other inte- 
rested persons had an opportunity to discuss the principal questions 
relative to the construction of ordinary and open-air schools. 

The Congress came to the following conclusions : 


A. Open-Air Education 


1. With the decline in tuberculosis among children and the 
simultaneous increase of allergic, nervous and neurotic diseases, a 
reorganisation of children’s sanatoria is required, which will provide 
for a more active form of open-air education, mental and physical 
activity, as well as occupational therapy. 

The early tracing of asthmatic children and treatment in appro- 
priate climatic environments is a particularly urgent task. 


2. The health of many of the young is endangered. In 
view of the astonishing success of open-air education for sick children, 
these methods should be extended as a prophylactic measure also 
in the case of delicate as well as healthy children. This calls for 
the setting up of more forest- and open-air schools for delicate 
children. 

Above all, improvements must be introduced in school building 
‘and school teaching, in general, to take more account of health 
factors, so that during their school period children may develop in 
a healthy and natural atmosphere. 

Consequently, it is recommended that, whenever possible, school- 
ing should take place in the open-air. 

Group teaching is valuable in furthering the better development 
of the child’s personality. 

Further measures that will contribute to the rearing of healthy 
children are the more extensive use of school gardens, temporary 
transfer of classes to the country, and adequate play- and sports 
grounds. 
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3. Adequate facilities should be made available for all children 
to play out-of-doors; in every district, spaces must be reserved in 
the parks, etc., for both small and older children. Playgrounds of 
the “ Robinson ” type, familiar in Scandinavian countries, are an 
interesting example. 


B. The New School Building 


1. In the construction of school buildings attention must be 
given to the principles that will promote the optimum mental and 
physical development of the children. 

In particular, the layout and equipment of the class must be 
adapted to their different stages of development. 


2. Adequate lighting and ventilation should be a cardinal 
principle in every schoolroom. 


3. The size, as well as the layout, of the school building must 
also be adapted to the stage of development of the children and to 
the different kinds of schools. 

All furniture must be movable. 


4. It cannot be too often stressed that provision must be made 
as far as possible for schooling to be given out-of-doors, and for 
the provision of school gardens, play- and sports grounds. 


5. An appropriate reorganisation of old school buildings accord- 
ing to the above recommendations is urgently necessary the world 
over. 


6. In the planning of new schools in the interests of children, 
a working co-operation between architects, teachers, doctors and 
parents is to be highly recommended. 


7. Schools should be planned in such a way as to serve the 
cultural activities of the entire community. Every school should 
therefore be an “open house ” for young and old. 


ISRAEL 


Educational Research 


During the past 18 months the Henrietta Szold Foundation, 
affiliated to the I.U.C.W., has devoted most of its activity to research 
work and especially to problems connected with the integration 
into one cultural and social unit of a very heterogeneous population. 
This problem is not new in Israel but has become more acute with 
the increased influx of Oriental Jews. 

One of the main problems is to adapt teaching methods in 
elementary schools to the difference in the structure of intelligence 
shown by European and Oriental immigrant children. 

Foremost among the research projects is one on the method of 
strengthening abstract thinking in Oriental immigrant children, the 
basic assumption being that the ability to do some abstract thinking 
is an essential requisite for the absorption of subject matter. A 
number of exercises have been devised to this effect. Opinions are, 
however, divided as to their effectiveness. 
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An experiment was made in the teaching of retarded children 
in first grades. In the teaching of reading, letters and syllables 
were mastered before coming to whole words and sentences. It was 
possible to establish correct reading habits and to have the children 
assimilate slowly but successfully a considerable amount of know- 
ledge. 

The aim of a study on scholastic failure in first graders was to 
examine to what extent the prevalent methods of teaching are effective 
as regards children who are normally developed but handicapped by 
a primitive cultural home background. It was found they were 
indeed not effective, because the children had neither the power of 
abstract thinking, nor the body of general knowledge the teacher 
assumed them to have. 

Finally an experiment was made in the care of wayward children 
within the framework of a special class. 

Reports on all these studies and experiments have been published 
in Hebrew in Megamoth, the Foundation’s quarterly. The I.U.C.W. 
published an account of a study on the temporary placement of 
recently immigrated children in foster homes ?. 

Further research has been done on the effectiveness of psycho- 
logical tests evolved in Europe or U.S.A. when used in Israel and 
the necessary adaptations. 


PORTUGAL 


Compulsory Education 


The Portuguese Government promulgated on 27 October 1952 
a Decree the effect of which is to reinforce the already established 
principle of compulsory education. The new provisions regulate the 
enrolment of pupils, the penalties to which parents will be liable if 
they infringe the law, and the powers to be granted to the authorities 
to ensure its implementation. 

Furthermore, by an amendment of the regulation on school 
allowances the amount of social and educational grants has been 
raised. 

The Act also contains certain provisions with a view to com- 
bating illiteracy: a certain minimum level of education has been 
laid down for access to employment in the public services ; parents 
must comply with the school regulations before they are entitled 
to family allowances; classes for adults; increase in the numbers 
of teaching and administrative personnel. 

Henceforth schooling becomes compulsory for children between 
7 and 13 years of age until they have passed their school certificate. 
Employers are forbidden to engage minors under 18 who do not 
hold this certificate. Children of compulsory school age are not 
allowed to work or attend the cinema or other places of entertainment 
during school hours. (From information sent by M. E. Serra, 
Director-General, Juvenile Cour and Related Services, Ministry of 
Justice, Lisbon.) : 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1952, No. 2, p. 59. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Kindernéte. Edited by Minna Specut, in collaboration with 
Martha FRIEDLANDER. New series, Nos. 15-20. Verlag Gffent- 
liches Leben, Frankfurt a/M., 1953. Price per pamphlet: 
DM. 0.40-0.60. 


In this new series of useful pamphlets, written by distinguished 
child psychologists and educationists, parents and teachers are 
advised in simple terms how to overcome their children’s ordinary, 
and even some not so ordinary, educational difficulties. 


Wesen und Aufgaben der Erziehungsbaratung, by Frieda LAuBE. 
St. Antoniusverlag, Solothurn (Switzerland), 1953, 103 pp. 
Fr. 9. (Formen und Fihren, H.5.) 


Verzeichnis der Erzeihungsberatungsstellen in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland. Im Auftrage des Allgemeinen Ftrsorgeerzie- 
hingstages, bearbeitet von der Geschaftsfihrerin Dr. Ger- 
traude Scuutz. Geschaftsstelle des Allgemeinen Firsorge- 
erziehungstages, Hannover-Kleefeld, 1953, 28 pp. DM. 


Both these brochures contain lists with addresses and other 
details of the educational guidance centres in Switzerland and 
Germany respectively. In the Swiss publication, this annexe is 
preceded by a survey on the development and aims of educational 
guidance centres in Switzerland and abroad and by various recom- 
mendations, among them, the demand for separate centres according 
to —— denomination. 


Children Living in Their Own Homes. By Annie Lee Davis. Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, 1953 (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion, 339). 52 pp. 20 cents. 


This booklet will be more useful to the lay person than to the 
professional worker in explaining the variety of situations and 
difficulties that may arise in a home and the type of service that 
exists or should be created to help parents and child so that the 
latter’s healthy growth and development are safeguarded and pro- 
moted. 


The Family Scrapbook. By Ernest G. OsBorNE, M.D. Edited by 
Cyril Brissy. The World’s Work (1913) Ltd., Kingswood, 
Surrey. 1953. 242 pp. 15s. 


Very brief commonsense discussions of a variety of educational 
problems arising in the home. 
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Heilende Krafte im kindlichen Spiel. By Hans ZuLuiicer. Ernst 
Klett Verlag, Stuttgart 1952. 136 pp. 


The author, an experienced teacher and psychotherapist of the 
Freudian school of thought, explains why he prefers, and how he 
uses, play rather than interpretation of associations and dreams as 
a promising therapeutic technique with difficult children. 


Geschlecht, Liebe, Ehe. By W. MorGENTHALER, M.D. Bichergilde 
Gutenberg, Zirich, 1953, 484 pp. Price (for members). Swiss fr. 15. 


This book covers the main facts and problems connected with 
sex, love and marriage. Parents and teachers who are looking for 
information or advice in matters of sex education to children, will 
find in the author a sound guide. 


When Children Ask About Sex. The Child Study Association of 
America, New York, 1953, 39 pp. 


The pamphlet is offered as a help to parents and stresses that 
formal enlightenment in scientific terms does not matter so much 
as a general attitude, which allows parents to offer information 
little by little as the child needs it and can understand it. Before 
giving any information, it is important to clear up any phantasy 
the child may have built. 


EDUCATION 


Basic Facts and Figures. Illiteracy, education, libraries, museums, 
books, newspapers, newsprint, film and radio. Published by 
Unesco, Paris, 1952, 58 pp. 


Elementary School Objectives. A report prepared for the Mid- 
Century Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Education. 
By Nolan C. KeArNey. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1953, 189 pp. $3. 


The right of every child to education is becoming universally 
recognised. Educators demand that primary education should be 
free and compulsory in all countries. How far this goal has been 
reached in different parts of the world can be seen from statistics 
referring to the age limits of compulsory education, to primary 
school enrolment and to the number of teachers in primary schools. 
These figures and the statistics on the percentage of illiterate persons 
among the whole population show however how much still remains 
to be done before the ability to read and to write a simple sentence 
will have been acquired by the masses. To-day at least half of the 
world’s people can neither read nor write. 


The elementary school objectives as set out in Mr. Kearney’s 
report, prepared for the Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education, are on an immeasurably higher level. What 
role do the “ Three Rs ” play in the objectives of the primary schools 
in the United States? The reviewer looked for them in the list 
of recommended goals which reads: Physical Development, Health, 
and Body Care; Individual Social and Emotional Development ; 
Ethical Behavior, Standards, Values; Social Relations; The Social 
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World; The Physical World; Esthetic Development; Communi- 
cation ; Quantitative Relationships—and he discovered them in the 
end unobtrusively hidden under the last two headings of this list. 
The emphasis is no longer on these skills as such. The purpose of 
education is based on the belief that “ among the most important 
things that result from proper experience and activity are growth 
in personality, social skill and competence, and the use of scientific 
method in thinking”. Outstanding educational leaders who acted 
as consultants, and class room teachers, administrators and research 
experts to whom the consultants’ recommendations were submitted 
for criticism joined in the study on which this report is based. This 
means that the established list of goals represents the considered 
opinion of educators all over the country, and that makes the report 
particularly interesting reading for people outside the United States. 


Planning the Programme. Physical Education in the Primary School, 
Part Two. Prepared by the Ministry of Education and the Cen- 
tral Office of Information. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 
1953. 222 pp. 6s. 

This book is concerned with the planning of physical training 
in primary schools and covers gymnastics as well as games, dancing 
and swimming. Twenty very good photos and a number of drawings 
illustrate the text. Educators in children’s homes will benefit from 
this publication just as much as school teachers. 


Mental Hygiene in the Nursery School. Report of a joint WHO- 
Unesco Expert Meeting held in Paris, 17-22 September 1951. 
(Problems in Education, No. 9.) Unesco, Paris, 1953, 35 pp. 
F. fr. 50. 


Without in any way entering into the technique of pre-school 
education, this booklet describes the atmosphere that characterises 
the nursery school (whose purpose, as distinct from that of the day 
nursery, is educational), the function of the nursery school teacher, 
which is to continue and supplement the role of the mother, and 
the personal qualities which will enable her to fulfil her task in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Guide to the Operation of Group Day Care Programs. Child Welfare 
League of America, New York, 1953, 70 pp. $1. 


This carefully-written guide is to be all the more welcomed as 
it does not lay down rigid rules, but principles which have to be 
interpreted in relation to local conditions and the number and age 
of children to be cared for. It will be stimulating and challenging 
reading for those already responsible for any form of day care. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Noar Boneh Beto (Young People Build Their House), By Hanoch 
REINHOLD. Youth Aliyah, Jerusalem, 1953, 252 pp. (In 
Hebrew). 


Describes the educative action exercised by Youth Aliyah upon 
the young immigrants to Israel who come into their care—a book 
well spoken of by those privileged to read Hebrew. 
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Supervision of Houseparents. By Morris F. Mayer. Changing a 
Policy on Smoking. By Bernard Scuer. Child Welfare League 
of America, New York, 1953, 55 pages. $1. 


In an institution house parents are the people who are in the 
most frequent contact with children and yet they are the least 
trained. Good supervision, in the sense of friendly support and 
guidance, is essential. The first part of this leaflet describes how 
new house parents were helped in the handling of a particularly 
difficult 15 year old girl. The second analyses the personal reaction 
of a director, his staff and the children to the problem of smoking. 


Gibt es unerziehbare Minderjahrige ? By Dr. Anna ZILLKEN und 
Dr. Gertrud WEINGARTEN. Neue Schriftenreihe des allgemeinen 
Fursorgeerziehungstages, Hannover, 1953, 48 pp. DM.2. 


The authors have examined the cases of 49 young girls from 
approved schools who had been classed as hopeless. They think 
that for most of them ultimate failure could have been prevented 
by more appropriate measures and better understanding of these 
difficult girls. 


FOSTER CARE 


Foster Home Services to Children. Helping the child to use foster 
home care. By Marie H. O’CoNNELL. Child Welfare League 
of America, New York, 1953, 39 pp. 75 cents. 

Mainly discusses, supported by examples, how the child, 
natural parent and foster parent can be helped to adjust their mutual 
relations. 


ADOPTION 


Joint UN-WHO Meeting of Experts on the Mental Health Aspects of 
Adoption. Final Report. WHO, Geneva, 1953, 20 pp. 60 cen- 
times (Swiss). 

As the Report so neatly puts it : “ It is now generally recognised 
that the main purpose of adoption is to ensure the well-being of the 
child. Of secondary importance is the satisfaction of the desire of 
childless people for children. ” 

How can one ensure the well-being of the child? By taking 
into account the child as he is and his needs ; by evaluating the quality 
of the parental feeling the would-be adopters are prepared to offer 
him ; by helping the natural mother to solve her problems (and it is 
not always easy to discern whether it is in her and the child’s best 
interests that she should keep him or allow him to -be adopted). 
Each case, in fact, must be decided on its merits. Hence the Report 
refrains from laying down any hard-and-fast rules, but draws attention 
to the important points that should be taken into account. 


Final Report of the Citizens Committee on Adoption of Children in 
California, 1953. 62 pp. 


Very few people approach the question of the adoption of 
children in a dispassionate manner, especially those suffering from 
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a deep feeling of frustration at not being able to have a child of 
their own. They hear about children needing a permanent home 
and do not understand why adoption agencies are so slow in satisfy- 
ing their demand. Others, again, still consider that adopted children 
are at best a poor substitute. 

The Report of the California Citizens Committee makes therefore 
particularly interesting reading. Together with members serving on 
twelve County Committees, 591 citizens participated in the study, 
five per cent. only being professional social workers. 

This report, which we hope contributed to enlighten public 
opinion in California, will be read with profit also by people living 
elsewhere. 


THE FAMILY 


The Family. Report of the British National Conference on Social 
Work at Bedford College for Women, London, 15-18 April 1953. 
Publ. by the National Council of Social Service, London, 1953, 
93 pp. 3s 6d. 


The National Conference on Social Work, of which this is the 
report, was all the more valuable in that it was preceded by the 
intensive work of 87 local study groups. Their findings were made 
available to the speakers and leaders of discussion groups and were 
summarised for the benefit of all delegates. There was a very 
stimulating talk by Professor Richard M. Titmuss on the family 
as a social institution. Family relationships, the family and work, 
problem families, and many related subjects were also discussed. 


Wandlungen der deutschen Familie in der Gegenwart, by Helmut 
ScHELsky. Ardey Verlag GMBH, Dortmund, 1953, 357 pp. 
DM 12. 


Professor Schelsky examines the changes which the German 
family as a social institution has undergone and the role it has 
played in the general process of readjustment in the post-war period. 
In this sociological study, based on monographs of refugee families, 
the author reaches the conclusion that the disintegration of society 
in general surpasses that of the family which, on the contrary, has 
gained in strength and stability. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Das Recht. des unehelichen Kindes und seiner Mutter im In- und 
Ausland. By ToMFroRDE-DIEFENBACH-WEBLER. Fifth revised 
edition. Carl Heymann, Kd6ln-Berlin, 1953. DM 1.20 per 
sheet; linen covered folder DM 4.30. 


In this handbook the relevant legal and administrative pro- 
visions of national and international law are presented for the use 
of social agencies concerned with aid to the unmarried mother and 
her child. The new edition of this standard reference work is being 
published as a loose-leaf book. The first two instalments cover : 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 
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Vorbeugende Gesundheits-Fiirsorge. By Wilhelm Hacen, M.D. 
Georg Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart, 1953. 131 pp. DM. 7.20. 


A good introduction for the non-German reader into the pro- 
blems of and legislation on preventive health work in Germany, in 
general, and more particularly into those connected with pregnancy, 
the health of infants, children of pre-school and school age and 
adolescents. This part of the book is preceded by a summary of 
the main features of public health services in the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain, France and the United States of 
America. 


Die Erholung im Jugendalter. By Dr. med. habil. Hans HosxKeE. 
Published by Deutsches Jugendarchiv, Miinchen, 1953, second 
edition, 66 pp. DM. 1.20. 


The growing needs of children and young people for well-planned 
recreation, the various forms of leisure time activities and their value 
for the child’s physical and mental well-being, are discussed by a 
German doctor. 
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